THE MURDER. 


A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


by WILLIAM WALLACE. 


“Ah! the eagle must soon become wearied with the little bird of the forest, 
and his wings will no longer overshadow it,” said Yantee to her white lover in 
that metaphorical style, which, perhaps, the fervid imagination of the red man 
as well as the paucity of his language compels him to adopt; “and,” the beautiful 
girl continued, “the braves of the forest will then scorn it.” 


“Never! never!” exclaimed the person, to whom the above was addressed, with 
a startling vehemence. “Never! while the rivers run, the wilderness puts forth its 
leaves, or yonder sun glitters in his sky!” 


The girl, as if satisfied, leaned her head upon his bosom, and he, again and 
again, pressed his lips to her dusky, though most lovely brow. 


This conversation occurred many, many years ago in the great wilderness of 
the West. Simple as it was, unregarded by the world, if overheard, as it would 
have been, yet effects flowed from the passionate words of these forest- 
denizens which altered the destinies af hundreds, and gave a peculiar 
character to the history of a populous state. 


Charles Grayson and his Indian girl were wed. In a few days they left the tribe 
to which she belonged, and were soon comfortably settled in a hunter’s lodge 
on the extreme verge of civilization. 


Years flew by; and the settlement had already assumed the badges of 
civilization. The gems of art and agriculture were glittering on the ruins of the 
wilderness, and prosperity emptied her horn of plenty over the land. 


As accounts of the change reached the East, hundreds flocked to the clime of 
promise, and among them one who to personal beauty, the most exquisite, 
added these graces of metropolitan refinement and education never surpassed, 
and but rarely equalled. 


Mary Alton was the belle of her city. Her father had, in the vicissitudes of the 
times, been suddenly reduced to comparative poverty, and like many others in 
a similar situation, turned his face westward. Bitter was the struggle in Mary’s 
heart when she became acquainted with her parent’s failure, but more bitter still 
when she saw the necessity of his seeking out a new habitation. It is hard for 
the young and sensitive to leave a home hallowed by a mother’s memory, and 
the angel-like associations of childhood. But the young, too, are hopeful. The 
rainbow sparkled out upon the bosom of the cloud; and Mary Alton, with a 
cheering and radiant smile, consented to depart. Oh! smiles of the beautiful do 
ye not speak of a sunnier world?—a world where the fountain of tears is forever 
sealed by the seraph of happiness, and grief lies buried beneath the fadeless 
bower of joy! 


And the two, father and daughter, bid adieu to the crowded city for the solitude 
of a far-distant wilderness. 


If Mary’s charms were all powerful in the East, they were not the less attractive 
in her new home. She was the toast, the worshipped beau ideal of the young 
hunters. Her name cheered their hearts, and fired their eyes amid the dangers 
and privations of the life which their lot often compelled them to lead; for, even 
yet, the emigrants of that region were frequently dependant on the chase for 
subsistence. 


Among Mary's admirers one was particularly conspicuous. His name, Henry 
Segard, was an honored one. He had more than once saved the settlement 
from the dreadful tomahawk, and rescued many a captive from their border 
foes. 


The only rival, in prowess, to young Segard was Charles Grayson. Fate 
seemed to have pitted them against each other from boyhood. Yet, strange to 
say, they were friends, despite of intense ambition, and the intrigues of their 
respective followers. There was a rumor, indeed, that they had sworn 
friendship. But the oath, if such had ever been made, was soon to prove 
valueless. There was one master passion whose mighty arm would shiver the 
holy bond and overturn forever the sacred altar. 


Henry Segard was the accepted one. Oh! how his heart thrilled when, arm in 
arm, he and his beautiful betrothed wandered through the majestic old woods, 
beneath the silvery stars, and surrounded by all the sweet influences of nature, 
whose lofty brow yet wore the unsoiled diadem of the lonely wild. How much do 
we lay down before the shrine of civilization! How much of the beautiful do we 
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sacrifice! The mighty river is turned aside, the rippling stream dried up, and the 
lofty mountain stripped of its emerald coronal, which rustled in kingly 
magnificence around the marble summit. So let it be; such is our irresistible law. 


In these walks, unseen as they imagined themselves, there was an eye on 
them—an eye dark and keen and sleepless. 


A glorious evening—a twilight of North America— cloud on cloud, in crimson 
drapery and ruby gold clustering around the azure palace of the Hesperides! 
And Mary, in the still, solemn wood, keeps her tryst. The beautiful girt had been 
waiting but a few moments,—yet those moments were hours, and her lips 
murmured, 


“Why comes he not?” 

“He is here!” cried one, leaping from a clump of small trees, around whose 
delicate branches clustered the luxuriant tendrils of that small vine peculiar to 
the West. 


“He is here!” he repeated; “one who loves you, who has long, long loved you— 
one whom you must love.” 


“Never!” and she recognized Charles Grayson. 
“Never? | have sworn it!” 


“Am | bound by your unholy oath?” cried Mary, “I, the betrothed of another! 
Away! away, sir! your rashness and villainy may yet remain undiscovered.” 


“Mary Alton,” said Grayson, in those low, deep, half-articulated tones—which 
ever speak wild and uncontrollable passion,—‘“Mary Alton, | have watched you 
for months—I have watched you at noon, at eve, at night——| have kissed the 
very flowers your fingers have touched—I have stood for hours on the blessed 
spot your feet have pressed—will you not? Cannot you return my love?” 


Grayson knelt and suddenly seized her hand. Mary stood pale and motionless 
with fear and astonishment. 


“Answer! | implore you,” he continued. 


“Traitoress! wretch!” shrieked rather than spoke Yantee, as she rushed into the 
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scene, with a dagger brandished aloft—“Traitoress! this—this will revenge the 
daughter of a chief!” 


The knife suddenly descended, and would inevitably have proved fatal, had not 
Grayson sprang to his feet and struck the instrument from the hand of the 
infuriated girl. 


“What means this?” and Henry Segard joined the group. “Grayson—Yantee— 
here! and that knife? Explain!” 


He turned to Mary, who attempted to speak, but from tears and trembling was 
unable to utter a word. Segard, seeing her ineffectual attempt to answer him, 
turned to Grayson, and said, 

“What, sir, do you here? What does that Indian girl here?” 

“You—no one shall question me, What do you here? Ha! ha!” Grayson 
exclaimed, with a wild, mocking laugh; “you need not answer him either. 
Yantee!” 

The girl gazed at him without replying. “Yantee! away!” 


The girl silently departed; but after proceeding a few steps, turned around, and 
glaring upon Mary, exclaimed, 


“Daughter of the pale face beware!” and the boughs soon hid her from sight. 
Segard, finding Mary insensible, turned to his antagonist. 
“Grayson, we shall meet again.” 


“Whenever you please,” was the laconic, but bitter reply, and he strode firmly 
away. 


Mary, in a few minutes having recovered, slowly and painfully answered the 
questions of her lover. When she finished, Henry arose from the spot where he 
had been kneeling over her, and said in a low, but firm voice, “He died the 
death ” 


“No! no! stain not your hand, Segard, the hand betrothed to me, with blood.” 


“| have said it,” was his reply. 


Silently they pursued their way homeward. Neither spoke. Thoughts of sadness 
with her—thoughts of revenge with him, were too busy for any conversation. 


And Yantee still ministered to »he wants of her faithless lord. But there was a 
settled fierceness in her dark eye, at once strange and dreadful. Grayson, 
however, did not observe it. Like many others he underrated a woman’s heart, 
mind, and courage. 


Brave men are too often imprudent, and Henry, notwithstanding his marriage 
should have produced caution, where it never before existed—was one of the 
number. He related the transaction, which we have described, to several of his 
companions—swearing revenge against Grayson. They, as usual, urged him 
on. 


A few evenings after the scene in the forest, he carefully examined his hunting- 
knife and gun, and informing Mary and the family (he resided with his father, ) 
that he should be absent for some time on a night-hunt, with some comrades, 
left the lrouse. 


But murder was in his heart, and he directed his course to Grayson’s lodge. 
When about half way, he was met by Yantee, who uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and delight at the recounter. 


“The brave of a pale face caresses a tainted fawn,” said she. Segard felt the 
sarcasm, and replied in her own style. 


“The fawn is pure as the snow on the mountains, and she scorns the Black 
Eagle.” Such was the subriquet of Grayson. 


“Ha! how knowest the brave that? A lie is on the pale face’s lip, and his heart 
nurses the serpent of deceit.” 


Fire flashed from the eyes of Segard, but remembering, that the speaker was a 
woman, he scornfully smiled and replied, 


“Would the fawn mate for life with the brave, did she love the eagle?” An 
indescribable expression passed over the face of Yantee, and she asked ina 
half-joyful, half-sorrowful tone, 


“Has she?” 

“Yes!” 

“Will the brave swear it?” 
“| do!” 


“Tell her then, that, Yantee buries the knife. The white bosom of the fawn shall 
not bleed.” The information of Segard relative to his marriage was a conclusive 
argument to the simple child of the woods, that, Mary did not love her husband. 
The Indian woman of those days never dreamed of infidelity in her sex. 


“The Black Eagle shall no longer repose in the bosom of the bird. The blood of 
but one”’—and here checking herself, she, after a few moments, continued— 
“Let the brave long nurse his fawn!” And then dashed off into the forest toward 
her home. 


Segard slowly followed. 


A week has rolled by since that night—a dreadful week—and the rough court- 
room of the settlement is filled with a dense throng. There, congregated 
together, you might have seen, the stalwart hunter in his picturesque dress— 
the merchant from the far, far East —the Indian in his sweeping blanket and 
braided moccasins; and the attorney, who, even there, assumed the knowing 
look and professional swagger. Nor should we forget to mention the judge in his 
leggins and hunting-shirt. 


Suddenly a silence as of death fell upon the motley throng. The clerk arose and 
read an indictment for murder, closing with these words which have struck 
terror to the hearts of thousands—“Guilty or not guilty!” 


The prisoner calmly arose, and in a deep, clear, unfaltering voice answered, 
“not Guilty ” 


Courage still sat on the brow of Henry Segard—pale as it was with mental 
suffering. 


The trial commenced. The state’s attorney opened by informing the jury (though 
they knew it before,) that, they were to try the prisoner at the bar for a murder 
on the body of one Charles Grayson. He then went on to give the usual recital 
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of facts connected with the affair, and wound up with the stereotyped phillipic of 
almost all gentlemen, holding his legal situation, against crime. 


The witnesses were then called; and the testimony was, in substance thus: 


Segard had left his home on the night of the murder, saying, that he was to join 
a hunt—that no hunt took place, nor had any been contemplated—that the 
prisoner had been seen going in the direction of Grayson’s lodge -—that 
Grayson had been found stabbed and dead—that Segard had often been heard 
to threaten the deceased's life—that his wife had refused to speak on the 
subject, and was unable to attend the trial, owing to illness produced by grief— 
and that Yantee, the wife of Grayson, had not been seen or heard of since the 
night of the murder. 


The cross-examination produced nothing worthy of mention, and the case here 
rested. After the argument of counsel, Segard attempted to rise and address 
the jury, but was dissuaded by his advocate. 


And Henry Segard was found guilty of murder in the first degree. 


Oh! those awful thirty days! one by one the doomed wretch sees them glide 
away—he counts every sun—he numbers every hour—he sees the eternity 
gradually approaching—at last the scaffold—dark and awful meets his quailing 
eye; the last hour is here. 


We need not describe the execution—the first which had ever occurred in ——. 
Horror chilled every heart, and some shed tears. They remembered Segard’a 
bravery—frankness, nobleness, services, and they wept —those stern, iron- 
nerved hunters! The last moment has arrived:—Segard stood up, and in a 
voice, long remembered, exclaimed, “Il am innocent ” He was urged to go on, 
but with a scornful smile said, “The brave do not fear today! | am innocent ” 


He then knelt and prayed for his wife, father, mother and brothers. 


“lam ready,” said he in a firm tone, and the cap was drawn down—the word 
was given; he, the young, the lion-hearted was a—corpse! 


“Save him! Save him!” shouted a wild voice, and Yantee darted into the crowd. 
“Save him! Save him! the brave is innocent! | slew the Black Eagle!” The crowd 


recoiled in horror. “I,” she continued—‘I met him going to our lodge—he made 
the bird of the forest believe that the fawn loved not the Eagle—then | had only 
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one to hate—only one to kill. | flew to the lodge —he was asleep—| stabbed 
him. The daughter of a chief,” cried she, in a proud voice, and drawing herself 
up to her fullest height, “was revenged! | fled to my home,” she continued,—“in 
the woods. | heard that the brave was to die for Yantee’s deed. | flew to save 
him! Too late! Too late! The brave would have slain the Black Eagle, but mine— 
mine was the right to revenge!” 


The girl overcome by weariness, grief and passion, sunk upon the ground— 
lifeless. The chord of life had been stretched too far, and it snapped. 


The above tale is true in its leading details. It is almost impossible to execute a 
person in the section where the melancholy affair occurred, and indeed the 
whole State has become proverbial for its injudicious mercy toward criminals. 


Lawyers will tell you, that, Henry Segard, on the testimony, should have been 
executed. For my own part having read, at least once, the best work on 
evidence, | must agree with them. And now, reader, judge kindly of a tale of 
Circumstantial Evidence. 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. MARCH, 1842. 


